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PART II ACTION-INTELLECTUALS 

< 

Scholarly Impact 
on the Nation’s Past 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


One great philosophical 
: 


by Theodore H. AVhite 


F 
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rom the moment they dropped anchor in the shelter of the 
bay, they knew it was to be different. There was the winter forest 
of New England in its darkness, hiding God-knew-what savages, 
beasts and dangers; and beyond, more wilderness ridged by moun- 
tains, folded with more wilderness running to unkno^vn oceans; a 
geography written on by no one, a history unmade — an entire 
land to be filled with people in a pattern that ideas could shape. 

What ideas they did not yet know, except that those of the old 
country would not do. So in the captain’s cabin of the Mayflower 
the Pilgrims signed their Compact: to let themselves be governed 
by whatever new ideas should seem wisest to them once ashore. 

It was a century and a half before they had educated the men 
and fashioned the ideas which created the phenomenon of the 
United States. The skies were high, the king in London Avas lar 
away, and the colonial thinkers had to work out for themselves the 
problems of man, government, frontier and environment by rub- 
bing education against reality. In colonial Williamsburg, a young 




One great philosophical 
issue facing the Founding 
Fathers was slavery. The 
framers of the Conslilulion 
compromised., but the hope 
of many Americans was 
expressed in this 1 792 painting 
by Samuel .fennings., Genius 
of America Encouraging the 
Emancipation of the Blacks. 


George Washington 

JVashington sat for Charles 
JFillson Peale in 1787, ivhen he 
was presiding over the assembly of 
schola rs, lawyers and politicians 
met' to frame the Constitution. 
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and dangers; and ne^onn, more nn iion M m> imfun- 

taiiis, folded ^Nitli niore Avilderness running to nnknoAsn oceans; a 
geography Asritten on l)y no one, a history unmade — an entire 
land to be filled A\ith people in a pattern that id(*as eonld shap(\ 

AVhal ideas they did not yet knoA\, c\ce|)t that those of the old 
country Avoiild not do. So in the captain’s eahin of the MnyJloHvr 
the Pilgrims signed th(‘ir Compact: to let themselves he governed 
by Ashatever ncAv ideas should seem Avisest to them once ashore. 

Jt Avas a centiirv and a half before they had educated the imui 
and fashioned the ideas Avliich created the j)hcnomcnon of the 
United States. The skies Asere high, the king in London A\as far 
aAvay, and the colonial thinkers had to A\ork out for themselves the 
problems of man, government, frontier and environment by rub- 
bing education against reality. In colonial Williamsburg, a young 
laAv student named Thomas Jefferson Avould linger at the doors of 
Virginia’s House of Burgesses to hear the debates of men interested 
in raAv politics, not court politics. Harvard graduates led the Bos- 
ton Tea Party in 1773. A year later, the boys of the Boston Latin 
School mustered out America’s first student-protest delegation to 
call on the British general because the Redcoats had cindered the 
snoAv slopes of Beacon Hill and ruined their sledding. 

Protest Avas in their blood; their grandfathers had left England 
after a century of Avar Avhen the a\ ord ^^Protestant” meant exactly 
Avhat it said. For them, ideas involved action. Yet ideas and learn- 
ing had ahvays to be tested against the experience of free men in a 
iieAV land. Thus, in a collective burst of genius, their thinkers came 
to fashion a neAv invention: the Constitution of the United States. 




TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 


During the hot Philadelphia 
summer, the gardens behind 
Independence Hall — then 
called the State House — gave 
pleasant relief to the delegates 
who met through the morning 
and afternoon each day in 
the cast wing behind the clock. 
William and Thomas Birch 
made this engraving in 1799. 
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▼ Tc will never have seen, even 
in Europe,” wrote a Freneh iliplo- 
niat ill Philatlelpliia in the sjiring 
of 1787, '7in assembly more re- 
spectable lor tin* talents, knowl- 
edge, disinterestedness and pa- 
triotism oT tliose who compose it.” 
d'his assembly was the first crucial 
act of the United States alti'i* In- 


have OLitslione him in intellect, 
without his presence there prob- 
ably would have lu'cn no C'onsti- 
tution ill 1787. Franklin, then 81, 
watcheil the [iroceedings with be- 
nevolence, usefully dispensing 
wisdom and ilispelling tensions. 

'file most dazzling intidlect was 
a college* dropout. Ab'xainb*!' ilam- 


. , - . Peale did this 1789 portrait 10 

Benj amin r ranklin months before Franklin died. 








William ami Thomas Birch 
made this engraving in 1 799. 
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* ▼ e will never have seen, even 
in Europe,” wrote a French diplo- 
mat in Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1787, ''an assembly more re- 
spectable for the talents, knowl- 
edge, disinterestedness and pa- 
triotism of those who compose it.” 
This assembly was the first crucial 
act of the United States after In- 
dependence: the Federal Conven- 
tion from which came one of the 
world’s great political documents, 
the U.S. Constitution. To the task 
of framing it the delegates to the 
convention brought a wealth of 
intellect. Though few men of the 
time went to college, there were 
among the 55 delegates 31 college 
graduates (nine from Princeton), 
four earned graduate degrees and 
two honorary doctorates. Six of 
the delegates were or had been 
college professors or tutors, three 
dozen were lawyers, one was chief 
justice of his state’s supreme 
court. 

Foremost among the framers 
were George Washington (LL.D. 
Harvard, 1776), the most respected 
man in the country, and Benja- 
min Franklin (LL.D. Edinburgh, 
1759), the most widely admired 
intellectual of his time both here 
and in Europe. Washington pre- 
sided at the Convention, and al- 
though many men there might 


have outshone him in intellect, 
without his presence there prob- 
ably would have been no Consti- 
tution in 1787. Franklin, then 81, 
watched the proceedings with be- 
nevolence, usefully dispensing 
wisdom and dispelling tensions. 

The most dazzling intellect was 
a college dropout. Alexander Ham- 
ilton had left King’s College (later 
Columbia) to fight in the Revolu- 
tion. He' was now reckoned to be 
the most brilliant lawyer in Ameri- 
ca. Hamilton believed profoundly 
in the idea of centralized govern- 
ment. The Federalist papers, which 
he wrote with Madison and .fohn 
Jay, still stand as a classic of po- 
litical thought. The star of the 
Convention, however, was James 
Madison — "no bigger than half a 
piece of soap.” He worked harder, 
as floor manager of the strong- 
government group, than anyone 
else, and he came better prepared 
intellectually. He had studied eth- 
ics after graduating from Prince- 
ton and became a deep student of 
political theory. Madison had strong 
ideas about what kind of govern- 
ment the United States now needed. 


■Q • * T7 11’ Peale did this 1789 portrait 10 

nenjamin rranklin months before Franhlin died. 



Assembly of rare minds for 
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city art gallery. BRISTOL, ENGLAND 



Hamillon was Secretary of 
Treasury when James Sharpies 
did this pastel in 1795. 


Alexander Hamilton 
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James Madison 

Madison s enormous intensity 
illuminates this portrait 
painted by Peale in 1792. 


a Constitution 




Two philosophies 
and government 


Two lowering figures and rivals 
from Revolutionary days were not 
at the Philadelphia Convention, 
though their differing ideas on 
government and its proper rela- 
tionship to man were very much 
alive in the minds of the delegates. 
Both were abroad: John Adams 
was the U.S. minister in London; 
Thomas Jelferson was our envoy 
in Paris. Adams, Harvard-educated 
and with a speculative mind, had 
developed his ideas from the same 
hasie sources on which all Amer- 
ican political thinkers of the day 
drew. They were the English philos- 
ophers Locke, Hume, and Hohhes. 
Their system of ideas held that man 
had both natural rights and base 
impulses and concluded that gov- 
ernment should respect the rights 
while restraining the impulses. yVc- 
cepting these ideas, Adams became 
an apostle of the idea that the pow- 
ers of government should be divided 
among several branches which 
would act as checks and balances 
on one another. His most recent 
work, a comparative analysis of 
constitutions, had been published 
in London and was widely read 


by the delegates at Philadelphia. 

jelferson, on the other hand, 
was more optimistic about man’s 
nature and was mostly concerned 
with protecting his rights. He had 
grown up in the Virginia planta- 
tion country, learning Greek and 
Latin and was graduated from Wil- 
liam and Mary. He had arrived 
early at the idea that government 
is always at war with natural free- 
dom, a notion that came from the 
18 th Century French philosophers 
Quesnay, Condorcet and Rousseau. 
His phrase in the Declaration of 
Independence — *'life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” — was 
woven into the philosophy of the 
Convention delegates, and his con- 
cern about too much government 
influenced many of them. 

The delegates came to Philadel- 
phia because the Articles of Con- 
federation were not working, and 
most of them were already per- 
suaded that a stronger government 
was necessary. A few thought the 
Articles might still be patched up. 
Men like Madison, however, saw 
the Convention as an opportunity 
to build an entirely new structure. 



of man 


John Adams 


Painted in 1 788 in London by Bostonian Mather Brown 




Iiacl both nalural riglils and base 
impulses and concluded that gov- 
ernment should respect the rights 
while restraining the impulses. Ac- 
cepting these ideas, Adams hecame 
an apostle of the idea that the pow- 
ers of government should he divided 
among several branches Avhich 
would act as checks and balances 
on one another. His most recent 
work, a comparative analysis of 
constitutions, had been published 
in London and was widely read 


Convention delegates, and his con- 
cern about too much government 
influenced many of them. 

The delegates came to Philadel- 
phia because the Articles of Con- 
federation were not working, and 
most of them were already per- 
suaded that a stronger government 
was necessary. A few thought the 
Articles might still be patched up. 
Men like Madison, however, saw 
the Convention as an opportunity 
to build an entirely new structure. 


John Adams 

Painted in 1788 in London, by Bostonian Mather Brown 


JL detail from an oil sketch by 
John Trumbull shows 
Jef 'erson (second from left) 
ivitk Arthur Lee (next right), 
also a Virginian but an 
opponent of the Constitution 
in the ralijicalion fight. 


Thomas Jefferson 


jefi'erson was Secretary of 
State when Peale painted this 
portrait in 1791. 
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Rufus King 


TnmihuU' s miniature is from 
1792. n hcn King icas a senator. 


Rufus King 

TrumhulVs mmiaturc is from 
1792, when King teas a senator. 



Charles C. Pinckney 

Trumbull painted the South 
Carolinian in 1791. 
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A dispute on principle and a 
thoughtful compromise 


The dimensions of Madison’s idea 
were quickly made clear. The Vir- 
ginia delegation put forward a 
series of 15 resolves outlining a 
national system of government, in- 
cluding two legislative houses and 
an executive and a judicial branch. 
Two rather startling ideas Avere en- 
folded in the plan. For one thing, 
it clearly envisaged scrapping the 
Articles. More important, it pro- 
posed that the national govern- 
ment operate on a A\diolly new 
basis — directly on the individual 
citizen rather than indirectly 
through the states, as was the case 
under the Confederation. The 
scheme for a national government 
led to the major impasse of the 
Convention and, ultimately, to a 
resolution Avhich combined politi- 
cal horse trading and philosophi- 
cal understanding. 

Under Madison’s plan, slates 
would be represented in both 
houses of the national legislature 
according to population. New Jer- 
sey was a small state and its spokes- 
man, William Paterson — a tiny 
man Avith an M.A. from Princeton 
and a taste for poetry and the 
classics — feared that this Avould 
strip small states of tlieir influ- 






under ihc Conrederalion. The 
scheme for a national government 
led to the major impasse of the 
Convention and, ultimately, to a 
resolution uhieh combined politi- 
cal horse trading and philosophi- 
cal understanding. 

Under Madison’s plan, stales 
won ki I >e represented in both 
houses of the national legislature 
according to population. New Jer- 
sey was a small slate and its spokc’s- 
man, William Paterson— a liny 
man \\ilh an M.A. from Princeloii 
and a taste for poetry and tin' 
classics — leared that this would 
strip small states of their influ- 
ence. So determined ^^(‘re small- 
slaters in their opposition to the 
Virginia Plan that progress at 
the Convention slopped until one 
of the more remarkable major fig- 
ures of llie Convention got both 
sides to agree to a compromise. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut 
was self-educated hut widely-read. 
He had been treasurer of Yale, 
published almanacs using his own 
astronomical calculations, and 
been a drafter and signer of both 
the Declaration and the Articles. 
The compromise he evolved is now 
familiar: representation to be by 
population in the lower house, 
by states in the upper. Later on, 
the same spirit of practical com- 
promise settled a dispute on the 
slave trade, in which two of the 
most vocal antagonists w'ere Ru- 
fus King, a Massachusetts-born 
Harvard graduate, and Charles 
Coleswmrth Pinckney, an Oxford 
graduate from South Carolina. 


Roger Sherman 

Ralph Earl pointed Sherman in 
all his awkward honesty. 


William Paterson 

Pastel was done about 1795 by 
James Sharpies or wife Ellen. 
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1 Ins likeness was based on a 
drawing done in 1798 while 
Gerry was on mission in Paris. 


The people of the U.S. for whom the framers spoke lived in ct rural America 
recalled by Edward Hicks in The Residence of David Twining, 1787. 


James Wilson 


This life portrait (right) was done 
by an unknown artist about 
the time of the Convention. 


Elbridge Gerry 
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Gouverneur Morris 


Thomas Sully painted Morris 
in 1808, tvlien he had all 
but retired from public life. 





Working over 
the fateful words 


After the Sherman compromise, 
the Convention was basically com- 
mitted to the idea of a constitution 


gates clause by clause. The job of 
editing and polishing was then 
handed to the '^Committee of Stile 
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JVilsoii s draft of the Consti tution from the Committee of Detail. 


Working over 
the fateful words 


After the Sherman compromise, 
the Convention was basically com- 
mitted to the idea of a constitution 
along the lines Madison had pro- 
posed. In the final two months, 
two delegates became increasingly 
important. One of them was James 
Wilson, a Scotsman who had at- 
tended the University of St. An- 
drews, had an honorary M.A. from 
the College of Philadelphia, had 
studied law, had signed the Dec- 
laration, was currently a member 
of the Continental Congress and 
still spoke with a burr. He was one 
of the leading students of juris- 
prudence in the country and in his 
political thinking was closely 
aligned with Madison. At the half- 
way point in the Convention, Wil- 
son was a member of the Commit- 
tee of Detail that organized and 
prepared a draft of the .Constitu- 
tion as the delegates had agreed on 
it to date, which appears in Wil- 
son’s hand at left. In the last weeks 
this was picked over by the dele- 


gates clause by clause. The job of 
editing and polishing 'was then 
handed to the ^'Committee of Stile 
and Arrangement,” of Avhich Gou- 
verneur Morris, from Pennsylva- 
nia, was a principal member. Mor- 
ris was a Columbia graduate and 
a lawyer who had a peg leg as the 
result of a riding accident. He had 
a graceful style and a fondness 
for strong national government. 
Both are evident in the familiar fi- 
nal version of the Preamble. ''We 
the people of the states of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island . . .” the draft of the Com- 
mittee of Detail had read. "We the 
people of the United States . . .” 
is what Morris wrote. A little more 
tinkering and the delegates were 
done. Three delegates (one was 
Massachusetts’ Elbridge Gerry, an 
unpredictable Harvard man who 
said the scheme was anti-republi- 
can) refused to sign. But the rest 
did, and the Constitution was sent 
on to the states for ratification. 
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Patrick Henry 

Sl. cli lies of Henry were done from life 
hy Benjamin Lairohe in 1797, when ihe 
Ji rebrand <f the Revolution was 61. 


Jh^Ius over ralificalion devel- 
oped in many slates but the fierc- 
est look place in Virginia. The at- 
tack there was led hy Patrick Hen- 
ry, who saw' in the new' Constitu- 
tion repuhlicanisni betrayed. ''An 
awful scjuinting . . . tmvards mon- 
archy,” he said of the proposed 
Presidency. Another who spoke 
(irmly hut more reasonably against 
ralilicalion was Richard Henry Lee, 
who had produced an influential 
body of anli-Federalist writing 
calh^d Lcllers of a Federal Farmer, 
in wliich he lamented the "trans- 
ler of pow'(‘r from the many to the 
few.” Rut in the end, Virginia nar- 
rowly ratified. 

Two adjustments still had to he 
made to the Constitution. A Bill 
of Rights Avas added in 1791, pro- 



Sharp dissents, then a well-honed mind 


ry, ^vjio tja>v in uiu iiov vxun&uiu- 
lion republicanism betrayed. "An 
awful squinting . . . towards mon- 
archy,” he said of the proposed 
Presidency. Another who spoke 
firmly but more reasonably against 
ratification was Richard Henry Lee, 
who had produced an influential 
body of anli-Federalist writing 
called Lellers of a Federal Farmer^ 
in which he lamented the "trans- 
fer of power from the many to the 
few.” But in the end, Virginia nar- 
rowly ratified. 

Two adjustments still had to be 
made to the Constitution. A Bill 
of Rights was added in 1791, pro- 
tecting the individual against ex- 
cesses of government. The other 
adjustment had to wait for a man 
who grew up reading Horace and 
Livy and the English poet Pope. 
John Marshall, said a contempo- 
rary, had the "almost supernatural 
faculty of developing a subject by 
a single glance of his mind.” He 
was appointed Chief Justice of the 
U.S. in 1801 and remained in the 
Supreme Court for 34 years. Under 
Marshall and his philosophy of 
judicial review, the power of the 
federal government was aUirmed 
along with the position of the 
Court as co-equal with the execu- 
tive and legislative branches in 
the system of checks and balances 
devised in Philadelphia by that 
remarkable assembly of intellects. 


Richard Henry Lee 


In 1784 Lee was the president of the 
Continental Congress, a body he believed 


deeply in, and Peak painted this portrait 
for his own ^kollection of great mcn^ 
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John Marshall 


Painted in 1828 by Chester Harding, 
Marshall had already been Chief Justice 


of the Supreme Court for 27 years and ' 
had rendered many landmark decisions. 


to give the eharter final shape 





A Yankee merchant’s giveaway triggered the academic penetration 



CONTINUED 


Tliis Federal Constitution was 
something totally new on earth 
— a theorist’s dream which, for 
the first time, freed men from im- 
posed authority and made power 
the instrument of man’s will, not 
the King’s. Its stubbornest prob- 
lem was the demand of Order lor 
a strong central government, con- 
tradicted by Freedom’s demand 
for liberty of the individual. The 
constitution-makers neatly set- 
tled the question by dividing 
power between a federal govern- 
ment and state governments in a 
balance sufficient for their own 
generation, yet leaving the pre- 
carious balance for other genera- 
tions to debate in the future. 

Tlie best scientific thought of 
the day colored the making of the 
American system; and science at 
ihe time was based on Newtonian 
mechanics, a clockwork view of a 
universe checked and balanced by 
invisible wheels and pulleys. The 
core idea, the mainspring, of the 
early American theorists was that 
free men, acting each in his own 
best interests, would by some 
magic law of politics always find 
the right solution. When tried, 
the idea seemed to work like 
clockAVork, too. 

T T 


founders’ dream. Trappers pene- 
trated the wilderness, gunslingers 
followed them to make a frontier, 
pioneers cleared the land, immi- 
grant hordes poured in after them 
knowing that what one worked 
for or got or grabbed might, in 
this country, be held. In the proc- 
ess, they created at once the 
world’s most effective get-things- 
done civilization and system of 
politics of unmatched squalor and 
vulgarity. 

By the middle ’80s of the last 
century, greed and grabbing, 
spoils and corruption soiled Wash- 
ington, where florid and baroque 
men of action used the national 
government simply as an instru- 
ment of their appetites. The 
greatest American historian of his 
day, Henry Adams, a sensitive 
dandy, grandson and great-grand- 
son of Presidents, mourned: ''No 
period so thoroughly ordinary had 
been known in American politics 
since Christopher Columbus first 
disturbed the balance of Ameri- 
can Society. . . 

It was the mid-point of this 
era, a century ago, that Justin 
Morrill, a Vermont storekeeper- 
merchant-financier, unknowingly 
triggered what was to become the 
present blast of academic pene- 
tration into government. The 


Morrill, a spare-framed Yan- 
kee with trim side whiskers, was 
a "sound dollar” man Avhose 
thorough-going conservatism was 
unblemished except for a delight- 
ful and aberrant interest in the 
beauties of Washington architec- 
ture. By 1890, Morrill could see 
the first flowering of his dreams. 
Railways criss-crossed the conti- 
nent, farmers filled the land, and 
the census of that year reported 
that, at last, no man could draw 
any frontier line between settled 
America and the wilderness. And 
Morrill’s land-grant colleges were 
truly beginning to serve the farm- 
ers, teaching them in each state 
the best seeds for each climate 
and soil, increasing yield per acre 
and poundage on the rumps of 
beeves. But some of the colleges 
had developed an astonishing vi- 
tality and would go even further 

in exploring what "service” meant. 

In particular, the University ot 
Wisconsin. 

It seemed to the academics 
gathered at Madison, Wisconsin, 
that the farmer had other prob- 
lems besides insects, hail, frost 
and the sterility of his prize hoar. 
For example: railways whose rates 
gouged him, banks and money- 


later wordsmiths would say, his 
"sociosphere.” 

In 1892 the university set up 
its first department of economics 
and began to assemble a most re- 
markable energy-cluster of early 
social scientists whose professori- 
al studies — of the social problems 
the strong and organized might 
cause the weak and unorganized — 
were causing fever in the blood 
of the state’s politics. And when, 
in 1900, this fever produced a po- 
litical tribune. Governor Robert 
La Follette, it was natural that 
he should turn to his old school, 
tlie University of Wisconsin, lor 
guidance on writing its professors’ 
ideas into law. "Professors on Uni- 
versity Hill” in Madison, one his- 
torian was to observe, "were only 
a mile away from the politicians 
on Capitol Hill.” 

What happened in Wisconsin 
between 1900 and 1906 was viewed 
by the established Eastern order 
as revolution, socialism, or just 
plain tom-foolery. The universi- 
ty’s scholars researched, then 
helped draft for La Follette, laws 
that limited the railways’ ability 
to discriminate on rates, that 
made industry bear the same 
property-burden in taxes as in- 
dividuals; they went further and 
intruded into politics with laws 
fl»ut iiTi /11rprt-f^]f^rtinn Dri- 
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lions lo cicnaie in me luiure. 

The best scientific thought of 
the day colored the making of the 
American system; and science at 
llie time was based on Newtonian 
mechanics, a clockwork view of a 
universe checked and balanced by 
invisible wheels and pulleys. The 
core idea, the mainspring, of the 
early American theorists was that 
free men, acting each in his own 
best interests, would by some 
magic law of politics always find 
the right solution. When tried, 
the idea seemed to work like 
clockwork, too. 

H istorian Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger Jr. points out that revolutions 
are always made by intellectuals, 
who sooner or later are always re- 
placed by practical men. Intellec- 
tuals see new problems first, they 
are gifted with the words to write 
manifestos and speeches, can in- 
flame the passions of ordinary 
men with visions of what may be 
or wbat ought to be. And then 
the pragmatists take over as rev- 
olutions dispense with their the- 
orists. In America it took a full 
generation, until the election of 
rough -hewn Andrew Jackson in 
1828, for the practical men to 
lake over — men who simply 
wound and re-wound the clock- 
work mechanism the Founding 
Fathers had devised. 

The vitality of the system is 
best demonstrated by what fol- 
lowed Andrew Jackson. For 70 
years, with the brief moral inter- 
ruption of the Civil War, men 
seeking their private interests 
worked within the frame of the 


guvcimiiciJL smjpij cio an jiionn- 

nient of their appetites. The 
greatest American historian of his 
day, Henry Adams, a sensitive 
dandy, grandson and great-grand- 
son of Presidents, mourned: ''No 
period so thoroughly ordinary had 
been known in American politics 
since Cbristopher Columbus first 
disturbed the balance of Ameri- 
can Society. . . .” 

It was the mid -point of this 
era, a century ago, that Justin 
Morrill, a Vermont storekeeper- 
merchant-financier, unknowingly 
triggered what Avas to become the 
present blast of academic pene- 
tration into government. The 
Avartime Congress of the ’60s Avas 
SAvept by Avbat Ave Avould call a 
giveaAvay mood — free land for 
homesteaders to fill the empty 
map, free land for the railroads to 
build tracks to get them there. 
Thus in 1862 Congressman Mor- 
rill achieved another gh^eaAvay — 
free land to endoAv state colleges 
Avhose leading purpose Avould be 
"to teach . . . agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. . . .” America a\ as 
then the land of the farmer — and 
AvhateA'^er could be done to help 
him Avould help business and rail- 
Avays, too. Morrill’s "land-grant 
colleges” Avere to be "service in- 
stitutions,” offering higher edu- 
cation to ordinary people for the 
first time. They Avere a complete 
break Avith the European tradi- 
tion of the university as an in- 
stitution for training a young 
elite, to govern empires, to serve 
God, or to be clerks for those 
Avho did. After prolonged de- 
bate Congress acted on bis idea 
and approved. 
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and soil, increasing yield per acre 
and poundage on the rumps of 
beeves. But some of the colleges 
had deA' eloped an astonishing vi- 
tality and Avould go even further 
in exploring Avhat "service” meant. 
In particular, the Unh^ersity of 
Wisconsin. 

It seemed to the academics 
gathered at Madison, Wisconsin, 
that the farmer had other prob- 
lems besides insects, hail, frost 
and the sterility of his prize boar. 
For example: raihvays Avbose rates 
gouged bim, banks and money- 
lenders that cheated him. The Un- 
iversity of Wisconsin had begun 
to study sucb other problems, 
too, as part of the human ecol- 
ogy of the farmer’s life — or, as 



y ’irmoiiC s Representative Justin 
Morrill was responsible in 1862 for 
the estahlishinent and funding 
of land grant colleges in the U.S. 
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A'^ersity Hill” in Madison, one his- 
torian Avas to observe, "Avere only 
a mile aAvay from the politicians 
on Capitol Hill.” 

What happened in Wisconsin 
betAveen 1900 and 1906 Avas vieAved 
by the established Eastern order 
as reA’^olution, socialism, or just 
plain tom-foolery. The universi- 
ty’s scholars researched, then 
helped draft for La Follette, laAvs 
that limited the raihvays’ ability 
to discriminate on rates, that 
made industry bear the same 
property -burden in taxes as in- 
dividuals; they Avent further and 
intruded into politics Avith laAvs 
that set up direct-election pri- 
maries and established a state civ- 
il service system. And Avhen, in 
1906, La Follette moved lo Wash- 
ington as senator, he carried Avith 
him a system of "progressive” 
ideas that Avas to change national 
politics. 

Within a decade, theAvord "pro- 
gressive” Avas the label on a fer- 
ment that ran from coast to coast 
— but the yeast in that ferment 
came from the campus at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and could be 
traced directly back to such pro- 
fessors as Commons, Ely, Ross, 
Meyer. From that original fer- 
ment Avere to come, much later. 
Social Security, TVA, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and regulation of 
the stock market. 

The large consecpienc.es of the 
neAv ideas bubbling among Amer- 
ican scholars Avere not immediate- 
ly visible, hoAvever, in the early 
1900s; for no historical develop- 
ment proceeds in a straight line 
from given point of origin to final 
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climax. Periodically the stream of 
academic penetration in Ameri- 
can politics was to broaden, then 
choke to a trickle — hut never en- 
tirely to dry up in modern times. 
Mostly, it fluctuated in force with 
the nature and style of the man 
who sat in the White House. 

Thus, it was entirely natural 
for a patrician Theodore Roose- 
velt— author, historian and ad- 
venturer — to invite scholars to 
his White House. His elegant 
taste could summon Cellist Pahlo 
Casals to play there, enjoy the 
table-talk of Sculptor Augustiis 
Saint-Gaudens, make a compan- 
ion of historian Henry Adams. 
And as Progressive demands rose 
in politics, it was natural for him 
to invite Professor John R. Com- 
mons (Wisconsin) to discuss la- 
bor laws. Professor Richard T. 
Ely (Wisconsin) to discuss tax 
law, Professor William Z. Ripley 
(Harvard) to discuss railway leg- 
islation, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler (Columbia) as a general- 
ist, much as Kennedy later used 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 

The influence of scholars on 
government was, however, not al- 
ways predictable by the back- 
ground of the duel Executi\e. 


quired America to make contact 
with and thrust itself upon an 
outside world in which the nation 
had previously been only an ob- 
server. War required the first mod- 
ern mobilization of men — in vast 
numbers and aggregates under a 
logical, central direction. And for 
this, it required academic partici- 
pation— hut within precisely de- 
fined limits. Businessmen (under 
Bernard Baruch) organized the 
war economy — but hook-bearing 
economists and professors were 
also needed lo sift and pattern 
the figures. Above all, war brought 
America lace to face with strange 
people speaking strange lan- 
guages. Thus came about the first 
specialized task-force, ihen called 
The Inquiry, to prepare our posi- 
tions for the ultimate peace gath- 
ering at Versailles. 

T.C professors and academi- 
cians who largely staffed this com- 
mittee could trace boundaries in 
Central Europe hack lo the By- 
zantine Empire, and they could 
indicate the documents in Greek 
or Latin that supported or con- 
tradicted what Woodrow Wilson 
and Colonel House thought 
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Saint-Gaiidens, make a compan- 
ion ol hi.storian irenry Adams. 
And as Progressive demands rose 
in politics, it was natural for him 
to invite Profe.ssor John R. Com- 
mons (Wisconsin) to discuss la- 
bor laws, Professor Richard T. 
Ely (Wisconsin) to discuss lax 
law, Profes.sor William Z. Ripley 
(Harvard) to discuss railway leg- 
islation, and Nicliolas Murra> 
Butler (Columbia) as a general- 
ist, much as Kennedy later used 
Artliur Schlesinger Jr. 

Tlie influence of scholars on 
government was, however, not al- 
ways predictable by the back- 
ground of the Chief Executi\e. 
Woodrow Wilson, himself a pro- 
fessor of government and univer- 
sity president, displayed to other 
scholars the attitude of a country- 
school superintendent toward 
apprentice- teachers. His ad- 
ministration reflected this paro- 
chialism. When, for example, the 
U.S. entered the First World W^ar, 
the American Chemical Society 
sent a deputation to visit New- 
ton 'D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
and offered the full mobilization 
of their resources to prepare for 
the violence that might come. 
Baker thanked them, asked them 
to return the next day after he 
had contemplated, received them 
again and dismissed them. He 
had, he said, made an inquiry; he 
did not need them; the War De- 
partment, he had learned, already 
had a chemist. 

But Woodrow Wilson’s First 
World War was, in American his- 
tory, a climactic trauma — the 
hour of loss of innocence. It re- 
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America face to face with strange 
people speaking slrangc lan- 
guages. Thus came about the first 
specialized task- force, then called 
The Inquiry, to prepare our posi- 
tions for iheultimale peace galh- 
ering at Versailles. 

^ Jl lie professors and academi- 
cians who largely staffed this com- 
mittee could trace boundaries in 
Central iMirope back to the By- 
zantine Empire, and they could 
indicate the documents in Greek 
or Latin that supported or con- 
tradicted what Woodrow Wilson 
and Colonel House thought 
might be proper borders in the 
Danube Valley. Such professors 
were, however, only specialists, 
technicians — not policy-makers; 
American statesmen paid as little 
heed to them as did the British 
delegation to the wisdom of John 
Maynard Keynes of Cambridge. 

Nevertheless, the national in- 
nocence lost in the First World 
AVar could never be recovered. A 
succession of three presidents — 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover — tried 
to bring America home to live on 
the simple straight-way of Sin- 
clair LcAvis’ Main Street. But 
Main Street was doomed, as 
were the ideas it had sprung from, 
outworn by time. Though Main 
Street businessmen still swore by 
the theories of Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill, that simple 
faith was already obsolete. 

Smith and Mill had shattered 
Pharaonic economics with their 
belief that the invisible hand of 
private interest would always 
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guide free-enterprisers in their 
own selfish interests, to produce 
what society needed most. By the 
early ’30s, this idea had run its 
day and failed— America hun- 
gered, industry had collapsed, 
farmers burned crops and pitcli- 
forked sheriffs,' 13 million unem- 
ployed shuffled in the desolate 
streets, and the greatest of all de- 
pressions in history had begun. 

Thus entered Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt and the first brain-trust. 

TToday it is accepted as entire- 
ly normal that scholars should 
contribute ideas during political 
campaigns. But the use of scholars 
in coarse, active campaigning was 
fresh when, in January of 1932, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt set out to 
run for president. His obvious 
issue had to be tbe Depression. 
Yet, wbat would be say? His con- 
fidant, Samuel Rosenman, replied 
they could best learn what to say 
by talking with the scholars of the 
universities, where economists, 
lawyers and tliinkers abounded. 
Enthusiastically, Professor Ray- 
mond C. Moley became captain 
of a Columbia University task 
force to provide ideas. 

^'We were,” says Professor 
Adolf Berle, reminiscing, ^Treaks 
—like phrenologists. A politician 


were called to fight the Depression 
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view of professors. ''Economists,” 
remarked Charley Michelson, the 
Democrats’ chief speech-writer 
ol the 1932 campaign, "econo- 
mists are like the buttons on the 
sleeve of a man’s jacket. They’re 
useless, but they look good. You 
have to have them.” 

Roosevelt, of course, would 
liave won his election had he been 
advised by Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson or Karl Marx rather than 
the professorial brain-trust. It 
was wbat these men contributed 
to the nature of American gov- 
ernment afte^r the election, how- 
ever, that marked a watershed; 
and it is important to measure 
the development of their ideas: 
how far and in what stages they 
stretched through the years of 
American life to their present 
triumph; and why, perhaps, these 
ideas will, like Adam Smith’s, now 
stretch no longer to meet the 
problems of our times. 

The early academic brain-trust- 
ers were merely a corporal’s guard 
during the campaign — Moley, 
Berle, Tugwell. But they could 
recruit— they were Avebbed into 
the intellectual underground of 
the nation at all the great cam- 
puses where ideas, untapped, had 
been accumulating. Universities 
were places where scholarly dis- 
cipline required men to study the 


These were all senior idea men. 
But beneath them was a jan- 
izariat of younger men, mostl) 
lawyers, all fresh from the class- 
rooms, with no practical experi- 
ence to cramp them, in whom 
burned theories taken fresh from 
professors’ lips or books. One 
catches the flavor of the period 
best from a young Harvard Law 
School lawyer, James Rowe, since 
groAvn to be one of the authenti- 
cally great men of American poli- 
tics, adviser to Presidents from 
Roosevelt to jolinson. 

''Tommy Corcoran sent me up 
to Harvard Law Scliool in 1935,” 
Rowe recalls, "to bring back 20 
graduates. Times were hard then; 
even the brightest young men 
couldn’t find jobs. We came in 
as lawyers, on working jobs; then 
we brought in the economists; 
then we coalesced and spread out. 
We were a community. 

"At parties we brouglit our girls 
or our wives and we’d sit debating 
until 2 o’clock in the morning — 
no dancing, 10 guys all sitting 
on the floor arguing. The ques- 
tion then was whether people 
were going to eat or not. Back 
in Montana, where I came from, 
in Rosebud County, 90% of our 
people were on relief. We had 
leaders and gods, men like Ickes 
and Corcoran, Cohen and Jim 
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in coarse, active campaigning was 
fresh w^hen, in January of 1932, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt set out to 
run for president. His obvious 
issue had to be the Depression. 
Yet, what would he say? His con- 
fidant, Samuel Rosenman, replied 
they could best learn w hat to say 
by talking wdth the scholars of the 
universities, where economists, 
lawyers and thinkers abounded. 
Entbusiastically, Professor Ray- 
mond C. Moley became captain 
of a Columbia University task 
force to provide ideas. 

^^We were,” says Professor 
Adolf Berle, reminiscing, ^'freaks 
— like phrenologists. A politician 
w ho talked to a professor in those 
days kept it a deep, dark secret. 
And you^couldn’t get the best 
professors into politics — politics 
were dirty and squalid, they 
thought.” Others took a dimmer 


how far and in what stages they 
stretched through the years of 
American life to their present 
triumph; and wdiy, perhaps, these 
ideas will, like Adam Smith’s, now' 
stretch no longer to meet the 
problems of our times. 

The early academic brain -trust- 
ers w ere merely a corporal’s guard 
during the campaign — Moley, 
Berle, Tug well. But they could 
recruit— they were webbed into 
the intellectual underground of 
the nation at all the great cam- 
puses where ideas, untapped, had 
been accumulating. Universities 
w'ere places wdiere scholarly dis- 
cipline required men to study the 
changes of times past, and to con- 
template new^ changes; suddenly 
professorial names like Thurman 
Arnold, James Landis, George 
F. Warren began to appear in 
headlines. 


even the brightest young men 
couldn’t find jobs. We came in 
as law yers, on working jobs; then 
we brought in the economists; 
then we coalesced and spread out. 
We w^ere a community. 

'^At parties we brought our girls 
or our wives and we’d sit debating 
until 2 o’clock in the morning — 
no dancing, 10 guys all sitting 
on the floor arguing. The ques- 
tion then was whether people 
were going to eat or not. Back 
in Montana, where I came from, 
in Ros.ebud County, 90% of our 
people were on relief. We had 
leaders and gods, men like Ickes 
and Corcoran, Cohen and Jim 
Landis, Bill Douglas, Thurman 
Arnold, Jerome Frank. And we 
had an enemy — the businessman 
was the enemy.” 

The idea that knit this com- 
munity, professors and law clerks 
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PP^isconsin professors had a national impact on 
progressive tax and labor legislation in the early 1900 s. 
John R. Commons (left) and Richard T. Ely (center) 


were economists. Edward A. Ross (right) was a 
sociologist. As governor of Wisconsin and U.S. senator, 
Robert La Follette relied heavily on their ideas. 
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alike, was a simple one. It was 
that the invisible hand which 
Adam Smith had seen directing 
all economic alfairs was now dead. 
People starved because the theory 
required them to starve. So the 
hand of government, from Wash- 
ington, must replace the invisible 
hand. The young lawyers had 
clients who, though anonymous, 
were real: the hungry and unem- 
ployed; workingmen trying to or- 
ganize unions; farmers dispos- 
sessed of land; little investors 
cheated ql* savings by Wall Street 
bucket-shop operators. And for 
such client groups they were the 
intermediaries between ideas that 
could save them and politicians 
who could enact ideas into law. 
Crudely and blunderingly, they 
went to work. 

Two emotions infused these 
young thinkers. The lirst was an 
optimism about achieving direct 
social change through the instru- 
ments of central government. 
The second was a disquiet, in 
some a disgust, with the under- 
lying premises and foundations 
of American society as it was. 

It was the experience of World 
War II that separated these two 
emotions, subtly dividing the ac- 
tivist American intellectual from 


society. They found we clidnT 
need to shatter the premises ol 
our society to make progress.” 
The distrust had disappeared; 
the belief in direct government 
action remained; and in such war- 
time agencies as OSS (Office of 
Strategic Services), OWI (Office 
of War Information), OPA (Office 
of Price Administration) scores of 
younger scholars were beginning 
to learn the thrill of government 
action, all sharing a new, unword- 
ed philosophy; that men of ideas 
and theories were almost a Fifth 
Estate of government. Recog- 
nizing the Lords Temporal of po- 
litical power, tliey were to he the 
Lords Spiritual of theory. 

World War II amplified the in- 
lluence of academics furtiier, with 
a new and genuinely revolution- 
ary development — the organiza- 
tion of American science for war 
by scholar-leaders. For, in the late 
’30s and early ’40s, scholars be- 
gan to foresee, long before the 
military, what modern war woidd 
require. And it was the llarvard- 
M.I.T. center of scholars that led 
the invasion of the war effort by 
American learning. 

I larvard President James 13 ry- 
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intermediaries between ideas tliat 
could save them and politicians 
who could enact ideas into law. 
Crudely and blunderingly, they 
went to work. 

Two emotions infused these 
young thinkers. The first was an 
optimism about achieving direct 
social change through the instru- 
ments of central government. 
The second was a disquiet, in 
some a disgust, with the under- 
lying premises and foundations 
of American society as it was. 

It was the experience of World 
War II that separated these tTvo 
emotions, subtly dividing the ac- 
tivist American intellectual from 
the alienated and the ivory-tower 
intellectual, a cleavage that per- 
sists to this day. By the time the 
war broke out, the Harvard Law 
School graduates held almost 
every general-counsel post in the 
government’s cabinet-level de- 
partments; and the young men 
had matured. They had, in the 
early ’30s, seriously debated 
whether to nationalize all Amer- 
ica’s hanks and business. But the 
war-effort made them partners 
with American industry, bring- 
ing them into contact with men 
like Harriman and Hoffman, Lov- 
ett and McCloy, Forrestal and 
Patterson — the best in American 
business. 

''There was this growth of un- 
derstanding in the war,” recalls 
Kerniit Gordon, the new head 
of the Brookings Institution, 
"between academics and husi- 
ncvss. They came to terms with 
the foundations of our industrial 
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litical power, they wei e lo he I lie 
Lords Spiritual of theory. 

World War II amplified the in- 
fluence of academics further, with 
a new and genuinely revolution- 
ary development — the organiza- 
lion of American science for war 
by scholar-leaders. For, in the late 
’30s and early ’40s, scholars be- 
gan to foresee, long before the 
military, what modern war would 
require. And it was the Harvard- 
M.I.T. center of scholars that led 
the invasion of the war effort by 
American learning. 

Harvard President James llry- 
ant Conant and M.I.T. Vice Pres- 
ident Vannever Bush had both 
recognized early that llie war 
was coming; both had had junior 
experience with the bungling or- 
ganization of American science in 
World War J; and both now 
had access to the court of Har- 
vard-man Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Their idea, which Roosevelt ac- 
cepted so enthusiastically, was 
that scientists and scholars could 
best serve government if they 
skipped all military or other bu- 
reaucracies and were organized 
independently in what came to be 
known as the Office of Scientifie 
Research and Development. The 
hardware inventions and develop- 
ments that came from this office 
are history: atom bombs and ra- 
dar, antibiotics and sonar, ex- 
plosives and napalm. Yet their 
greatest invention was, perhaps, 
political: a new way of using 
brains. For the OSRD decided 
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not to ceiilralizcor iiiohilize brain- 
power witliin government, but to 
build on existing strength out- 
side government — and to do so 
by the novel method of subcon- 
tracting thought. M.I.T. was to 
develop radar; California Tech 
was to study rockets; the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was to explore 
sustained nuclear reaction; the 
University of California was re- 
sponsible for developing the 
bomb; and the large industrial 
corporations— Du Pont, General 
Electric, Union Carbide — were to 
machine, as hardware subcon- 
tractors, what the scientists 
ilreamed of. 

What they produced dazzled 
Congress, the world, even the mil- 
itary. Professors were in. ''We 
ran around after the war,” says 
a Pentagon general, "collecting 
professors like butterflies. Every- 
one wanted the flashiest collection 
of butterflies for his branch.” 
Congress had been so impressed 
that, in an outburst of enthu- 
siasm, it wanted professors to 
solve everything — from cancer to 
the common cold — by creating 
one enormous, centralized gov- 
ernment department to oversee 
all scientific effort. 

Conant and Bush scotched this 


seized on an idea rcmolcly de- 
scrihahle as of national concern 
knew where it could he financed. 
The defense scientists had the 
first finger in the pie — hut social 
scientists, students of foreign af- 
fairs, mathematicians, linguists 
could follow their lead. Govern- 
ment money, then foundation 
money, enriched the imagination 
and enlarged the ambition of 
scholars to totally new dimen- 
sions. The ability to sell explo- 
rations or ideas to government 
became a fundamental disturb- 
ance in academic life as many 
professors swiftly learned that 
a good promoter ailvanced as 
cpiickly as, or more (piickly than, 
a good scholar. 

"All you have to do is call your- 
self an 'Interdisciplinary Center’ 
or, better yel, an 'Institute,’ to 
(jualify for a national defense 
grant. Ami all you need for a cen- 
ter is one warm body, a good 
idea, a couple of assistants — 
and you’re in business,” said one 
rueful professor recently. Thus, 
those who knew best the ways 
of Washington and the routes to 
the money-spigots of the vari- 
ous government agencies entered 
into a bizarre new world uliere 
they were, at once, supplicants 
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tractors, wlial the scientists 
dreamed of. 

Wliat they produced dazzled 
Congress, the world, even the mil- 
itary. Professors were in. '^We 
ran around after the war,” says 
a Pentagon general, '^collecting 
professors like butterflies. Every- 
one wanted the flashiest collection 
of butterflies for his branch.” 
Congress had been .so impressed 
that, in an outburst of enthu- 
siasm, it wanted professors to 
solve everything — from cancer to 
the common cold — by creating 
one enormous, centralized gov- 
ernment department to oversee 
all scientific effort. 

Conant and Bush scotched this 
effort and, departing, left behind 
what, to the administrative eye, 
seemed like the most wasteful, 
confusing and overlapping sys- 
tem of government aid to learning 
ever devised. When asked one 
day many years later about its 
apparent confusion, Conant re- 
plied, "We planned it that way 
so that tlie NSF, the AEC, the 
NIH, the Army, the Air Force 
would all have independent funds 
for science — so that no one gov- 
ernment agency could turn off all 
the spigots at once.” 

The breakthrough had been 
made; government was now to in- 
tertwine itself through American 
learning— through its universities, 
laboratories, social research cen- 
ters and science — in a complexity 
never approached by any other 
country, in a lavishness which 
now runs at some $15 billion a 
year. By corollary, any univer- 
sity where a group of professors 


prolessors swiltly learned lliat 
a good promoter advanced as 
quickly as, or more (piickly than, 
a good scholar. 

"All you have to do is call your- 
self an 'Interdisciplinary Center’ 
or, better yet, an 'Institute,’ to 
qualify for a national defense 
grant. And all you need for a cen- 
ter is one warm body, a good 
idea, a couple of assistants — 
and you’re in business,” said one 
rueful professor recently. Thus, 
those who knew best the ways 
of Washington and the routes to 
the money-spigots of the vari- 
ous government agencies entered 
into a bizarre new world where 
they were, at once, supplicants 
for largesse, yet guides to govern- 
ment thinking. 

R liard-and-fast generaliza- 
tion can cover the 15 years be- 
tween the end of the war and the 
advent of John F. Kennedy, hul 
the orthodoxies of the era can he 
roughly summarized: 

► The governing conviction of 
the action-intellectual held, un- 
questionably, that Washington 
was where the action was, that 
the central government alone was 
staffed with the quality person- 
nel needed to launch great new 
programs. Washington also con- 
ferred a matchless campus pres- 
tige on those it summoned to its 
use ("There’s nothing that im- 
presses a seminar — or the facidty 
— more than to he called from the 
room because the White House 
is on the phone,” said a Prince- 
ton professor not long ago). Stale 
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Shrink Hemorrhoids 
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severe or persistent cases 

Science has found a substance with the 
ability, in most cases— to stop burning 
itch, pain and actually shrink hemor- 
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Intellectuals finally 
found a place in Congress 
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and city politics bored the schol- 
ars. Washington was The Scene. 
If a man had influence in a Wash- 
ington agency, his ideas might 
someday run as writ across the 
country. 

► Professors fundamentally were 
still advisers rather than policy- 
makers. The great Robert Op- 
penheimer was never once invited 
to meet Franklin D. Roosevelt or 
talk with him all the while his 
mind directed the shaping of the 
first A -bomb; Oppenlieimer met 
Harry Truman, in a group con- 
ference led by Secretary Henry 
L. Stimson, only once before the 
bomb dropped. 

► Overwhelmingly, the activists 
were Democrats. The older men 
had learned the ways of govern- 
ment under Roosevelt, the Dem- 
ocrat, during the war. They 
passed their lessons on to young- 
er men. An occasional Kingman 
Brewster (now president of Yale) 
could and did serve government 
(in the Marshall Plan) and re- 
mained a Yankee Republican; 
as did James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard. A schol- 
ar like Malcolm Moos might 
serve Eisenhower in the White 
House (Eisenhower’s brain-trust 
Avas once described as '^Mac Moos 


ence on the Supreme Court’s his- 
toric desegregation decision of 
195 I as all the NAACP’s mobili- 
zation of legal talent. Overseas, 
the familiar globe blistered with 
the names of new, independent 
nations about whom tradition 
gave us no knoAvledge or under- 
standing — hut at home, old uni- 
versities had already incubated an 
array of interdisciplinary centers 
to study the developing nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Where else could government 
go for guidance in an increas- 
ingly complicated world except 
to the scholars who graphed the 
complications? 

It is common and quite easy to 
draw a sharp distinction in tech- 
nique and style he tween the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administra- 
tions — and the (contrast cuts. 

But what hinds them together 
historically is more important — 
for the continuum of their ad- 
ministrations was to close the 
Rooseveltian phase of American 
history, to see the triumph of 
one set of ideas and to force the 
groping search for another set 
still undefined. 

Revolution had swept around 
x» r»rl/t WVirIr] W^ar 
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bomb dropped. 

► Overwhelmingly, the aelivisls 
were Democrats. The older men 
had learned the ways of govern- 
ment under Roosevelt, the Dem- 
ocrat, during the war. They 
passed tlieir lessons on to young- 
er men. An occasional Kingman 
Brewster (now president of Yale) 
could and did serve government 
(in the Marshall Plan) and re- 
mained a Yankee Republican; 
as did James Bryant Conan t, 
president of Harvard. A schol- 
ar like Malcolm Moos might 
serve Eisenhower in the White 
House (Eisenhower’s brain-trust 
was once described as ^^Mac Moos 
in a room with mirrors around 
him”), but such men were rare. 
Home, for the intellectuals, was 
the Democratic Party — the party 
of Roosevelt, of Truman, of Ache- 
son, above all the party of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

► AW through this period, more- 
over, know ledge was exploding as 
research quickened — not only in 
defense science and nuclear en- 
ergy, or in astrophysics and space. 
There were the grating new prob- 
lems of men in changing commu- 
nities — new’ inner and outer fron- 
tiers which only scholars, now so 
generously funded, explored and 
from which they brought back 
first reports to influence policy. 

Scholars began to illuminate 
the condition of the Negro. A 
solitary child psychologist, Ken- 
neth B. Clark, by bis research on 
the psychological crippling of 
child minds by segregation was 
probably as important an influ- 


com plica tionsy 

It is common and quite easy to 
draw a sharp distinction in tech- 
nique and style between the Ken- 
nedy and Jobnson administra- 
tions— and the contrast cuts. 

But what binds them together 
historically is more important — 
for the continuum of their ad- 
ministrations was to close the 
Rooseveltian phase of American 
history, to see the triumph of 
one .set of ideas and to force the 
groping search for another set 
still undefined. 

Revolution had swept around 
the outer world since World War 
II; but the world of Americans- 
at-home had changed almost as 
dramatically. Mass education had 
altered the climate of the nation. 
During Franklin Roosevelt's sec- 
ond term, in 1938, only I,3.'50,000 
college students strolled the (cam- 
puses. And they were then out- 
numbered by (be union proleta- 
riat of two industries alone — the 
railways (958,000) and the coal 
miners (538,000). A generation 
later there were six million col- 
lege students in the country; and 
this campus proletariat had re- 
versed the numerical proportion 
to a staggering 8 to I over the 
diminished handful of 782,000 
laborers who still worked auto- 
mated mines and railways. 

Intellectuals had worked their 
way into the fabric of govern- 
ment itself. From (he New’ Deal 
on, the increasing receptivity to 
ideas of the Execulivc Depart- 
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Tower these days is brains, and President Johnson goes for it’ 


menls had magnified the intellec- 
tuals’ influence. But by 1960, 
education had begun to change 
Congress itself and create a re- 
ceptivity there, too. 

''We used to look at Congress 
as a bunch of C-plus students,” 
says one professor-in -government. 
By 1960 the Senate boasted no 
less than five ex-professors — 
Douglas, McGee, Mansfield, Mc- 
Carthy, Fulbright. (It has since 
added three more. Miller, Tower 
and McGovern; by 1966 the 
House, in addition to 226 law de- 
grees, held 19 members with ad- 
vanced academic degrees.) Both 
Executive and Congress were on 
the right frequencies to pick up 
new messages. 

It remained for Kennedy, en- 
tering this changing scene, to 
make brains fully operational by 
wiring his Washington senatorial 
office directly to his natural po- 
litical base in Massachusetts. As 
early as 1958, he dispatched his 
chief-of-staff, Ted Sorensen, to 
an evening meeting at the Com- 
mander Hotel off Harvard Square 
in Cambridge to set up an Aca- 
demic Advisory Committee. A 
year later, formed up in ranks by 
Professors Arthur Schlesinger and 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the 
campus corps could deliver to Ken- 
nedy not only speech material. 
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late last fall, his intellectual score 
as against Kennedy’s and come 
up with this incomplete yet flat- 
tering Executive nose-count: five 
Rhodes scholars at top level, 77 
intellectuals hadged with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key (five in the Cab- 
inet, one in the White House, one 
in the legislative branch, 13 am- 
bassadors, 23 in sub-Cahinet po- 
sitions, 29 appointed in independ- 
ent or regulatory agencies, five 
as bureau chiefs), plus 33 major 
appointments fresh from profes- 
sorships and 40 more with other 
specific scholarly background. 

A reporter, visiting Washing- 
ton again and again in the Ken- 
nedy-Jolmson era, gradually 
found his old political sources of 
information being rivaled, then 
outmatched, by his academic 


sources of information. On reflec- 
tion this, too, seemed natural; 
for the windows the academicians 
offered a reporter to look through 
were the same windows through 
which the Chief Executive him- 
self peered. A new syllogism could 
be made, embracing all politics 
from Platonic root to American 
experience: 

Men always have the choice 
between chaos and order, and gen- 
erally prefer order. But order re- 
quires power, and all power is 
exercised, in final analysis, by in- 
dividual men. Every President is 
subject to the traditional danger 
of the prince-in -his-court — that 
he will be suffocated by the flat- 
tery of his servants, his informa- 
tion choked by what his bureau- 
crats report. The leader thus des- 



perately needs an independent 
check. A free press once provided 
this check. But knowledge now 
increases at such speed, with such 
complexity, that the press is in- 
adequate to the responsibility. 
Only in the universities or the 
foundations are men paid to 
study, year after year, all those 
issues which a Chief Executive 
must grasp. Thus, without schol- 
ars, an American Chief Executive 
can no longer operate, or super- 
vise, his bureaucracies. 

In any one of the last three ad- 
ministrations one can reach into 
the record to see the Chief Execu- 
tive turn to scholars for help in 
judging his bureaucracies, then 
see the scholars slowly changing 
roles from specialist or medieval 
wise man to operator, and then 
policy-maker. One can trace it 
best, however, in the life of an in- 
dividual like, say Professor Je- 
rome Wiesner of M.I.T., whose 
service to the nation spans all the 
administrations from F.D.R.’s 
through Eisenhower’s to Kenne- 
dy’s and Johnson’s. 

Wiesner, now provost at M.I.T., 
is by profession a student of elec- 
tronics and by repute a genius in 
the field of communications the- 
ory. Like so many young engi- 
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new messages. 

It remained for Kennedy, en- 
tering tliis clianging scene, to 
make brains fully operational by 
wiring bis Washington senatorial 
office directly to bis natural po- 
litical base in Massachusetts. As 
early as 1958, he dispatched bis 
cbief-of-staff, Ted Sorensen, to 
an evening meeting at the Com- 
mander Hotel off Harvard Square 
in Cambridge to set up an Aca- 
demic Advisory Committee. A 
year later, formed up in ranko by 
Professors Arthur Schlesinger and 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the 
campus corps could deliver to Ken- 
nedy not only speech material, 
position papers, guidance, but also 
personalities such as Wiesner and 
Bundy, Cox and Keppel, Cbayes 
and Rostow, Kaysen and Hils- 
inan, Tobin and Nitze, >vbo w^ould 
go on with him to Washington, 
not just as advisers to policy- 
makers hut as policy-makers 
themselves, their hands on the 
levers of pow er. 

What Kennedy began wdth his 
volunteer s"udy groups in 1959, 
Johnson lifted to a new level with 
his task forces. The Johnson task 
forces of 1964 and 1965 w^ere gov- 
ernment groups in which scholars 
paid for their time and brack- 
eted w itli budget officers and bu- 
reaucrats, so that ideas might 
come off the line ready for shap- 
ing into law . ^Mohnson has a tal- 
ent for power,” observes Bill 
Moyers, once his closest personal 
aide. ''Power these days is brains, 
and he goes for it.” Only a man 
with such a taste for power could 
have his White House check out, 


found his old political sources of 
information being rivaled, then 
outmatched, by his academic 



In his first campaign in 1932, 
Roosevelt"* s Brain Trust tvas made 
up of three academic and three 
political members. The academics — 
all recruited from the Columbia, 
faculty — were Rexford Guy Tugwell 




tery of his servants, his informa- 
tion choked by what his bureau- 
crats report. The leader thus des- 


and Adolf A. Berle Jr., (left and 
right above) and, Raymond Moley 
(below). As a formal group, the 
Trust broke up after the election, 
though the three stayed with F.D.R. 
longer as individual advisers. 


live turn to scholars lor Help m 
judging his bureaucracies, then 
see the scholars slowJy changing 
roles from specialist or medieval 
wise man to operator, and then 
policy-maker. One can trace it 
best, however, in the life of an in- 
dividual like, say Professor Je- 
rome Wiesner of M.I.T., wdiose 
service to the nation spans all the 
administrations from F.D.R.’s 
through Eisenhow^er’s to Kenne- 
dy’s and Johnson’s. 

Wiesner, now provost at M .1 .T., 
is by profession a student of elec- 
tronics and by repute a genius in 
the field of communications the- 
ory. Like so many young engi- 
neers and physicists of the time, 
the suction of the Manhattan 
Project in World War II drew him 
to Los Alamos, where he worked 
on what he now vaguely describes 
as ^'the electronic guts of the 
bomb.” He went on to supervise 
the electronic monitoring of the 
first postwar Bikini bomb tests, 
then masterminded the Lincoln 
Laboratory’s security -shrouded 
communications breakthrough 
which linked computorial science 
and electronic relays in the DEW 
(Distant Early Warning) net- 
work and is now the backbone of 
the American field communica- 
tions in Vietnam. Occasionally in 
the period of the late ’40s, hack at 
Cambridge, he would meet on 
Sunday mornings with a group of 
Harvard and M.I.T. professors at 
the Irving Street home of Profes- 
sor Arthur Schlesinger to discuss 
problems of peace and w^ar. Yet, 
officially, Wiesner was only a 
consultant and specialist. 

CONTINUED 




A danger ahead: the intellectuah iniperialism of the economists 
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During the ’50s, however, came 
the spectacular series of scientific 
breakthroughs — computorial con- 
trol of military systems, the ther- 
monuclear warhead, the develop- 
ment of rockets — which revolu- 
tionized intercontinental war. Yet 
the scientists, like Wiesner, who 
created these wonders still oper- 
ated as directed by the bureau- 
cracies in patterns framed by the 
political information of other 
men. In 1957, for the first time, 
Wiesner graduated to a higher 
level, as scientific member of the 
Gaither Committee, whose presi- 
dential commission from Eisen- 
hower empowered it to examine 
all national defense. National de- 
fense at this level meant total and 
rigorous examination of the moti- 
vations, the facts, the planning of 
all the bureaucracies serving the 
President in defense. 

The President, for example, had 
declared officially to all the world 
that the U.S. would never strike 
first with nuclear bombs; hut at 
SAC headcjuarters Wiesner was 
told by generals that, of course, 
Americans had to strike first, and 
any president who didn’t was out 
of his mind. The President had 
been informed, and believed, that 
he had 400 massive bombers on 
15 -minute alert; Wiesner found 
that only 20 to 40 of the big bomh- 
ers rmild P^et off the ff round in 


'Mive in a radioactive desert.” 
The only personality in gov- 
ernment who seemed to share 
Wiesner’s overwhelming concern 
was the President, who had to 
think for all the people. Eisen- 
hower, profoundly tormented by 
the possible accident of nuclear 
warfare, was a man of peace. He 
sought arms control. But he was 
surrounded by a court where his 
military bureaucracy, as it had 
to, sought maximum strength; 
and his diplomatic bureaucracy 
was frozen by the concept of 
^'massive retaliation.” 

Wiesner vividly recalls visiting 
Eisenhower at the White House 
in the fall of 1957 and hearing 
him talk about the need for arms 
control. 'Tf we have a war,” said 
the President, "there won’t he 
enough bulldozers to scrape the 
bodies off the streets. But I can’t 
get them to understand it. They 
won’t help me. I need help.” 
There was very little help that 
Wiesner could give Eisenhower 
beyond his electronic compe- 
tence and advice. But' already 
the original Harvard-M.I.T. de- 
fense study group had acquired a 
throbbing vitality of its own (see 
PART I). By 1960, they were 
wired into Kennedy’s campaign, 
and Wiesner’s passion for peace 
could he voiced in the Democrat- 
ic nlatforni of 1960 as a oromise 


vital work of the New Deal and 
provided the take-off line for the 
new, uncharted era of the pres- 
ent, one would haye to seek it in 
the work of the Keynesian econ- 
omists, and not only in their im- 
pact on’ national affairs but on 
national thinking. 

In the 25 years since Roose- 
velt’s' New Deal had man-han- 
dled control of the economy away 
from New York’s complex of 
hankers and brought it back to 
the capital, economists had 
learned much. Economists are 
scholars who like to think in 
terms of "aggregates.” Through 
statistics, they grope for reali- 
ty; elaborate symbolic formulae 
parade through their dreanis cos- 
tumed as truth and promising 
abundance. 

In the generation since Roose- 
velt, they had devised elegant 
new tools of statistical measure- 
ment," precise : gauges of national 
produce and income, survey tech- 
niques for probing consumer Ihi- 
pulse and demand. They had 
tamed and made useful the 
high theories of John Maynard 
Keynes. They were compulsively 
eager to test such theories on the 
American economy and thus, 
when John F. Kennedy gave them 
their chance, the door was open 


were rather gentle men, but 
James Tobin, handsome and sil- 
ver-haired at 50, expresses their 
feeling best. His mother had been 
a Depression social worker in Illi- 
nois and, he says, "My childhood 
house was full of talk of unem- 
ployment and relief, and people 
suffering. I went into economics 
because I thought it would save 
the world. People like me thought 
that the " application of intelli- 
gence to government was the only 
way of doing good.” 

All three men were fortunate 
in being connected with a Presi- 
dent who sought to do good and 
knew enough history to realize 
that politics, to do good, have 
to serve ideas rather than ideas 
serve politics. When, in January 
1961, President-elect Kennedy 
telephoned Tobin at Yale from 
Palm Beach to invite him to be a 
member of his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Tobin demurred. 
"I’m an ivory-tower economist,” 
he said. To which, according to 
Tobin’s recollection, the Presi- 
dent-elect replied, "That’s fine. 
That’s the best kind. I’m going 
to be an ivory-tower President.” 
To which Tobin, in turn, replied, 
"That’s fine— that’s the best 
kind, too,” and accepted. 

The ideas these Kennedy econ- 
omists fed into the bloodstream 
of government were to ehanffe all 


leiise ar tins levei meant total ana 
rigorous examination of the moti- 
vations, the facts, the planning of 
all the bureaucracies serving the 
President in defense. 

The President, for example, had 
declared officially to all the world 
that the U.S. would never strike 
first with nuclear bombs; but at 
SAC headquarters Wiesner was 
told by generals that, of course, 
Americans had to strike first, and 
any president who didn’t was out 
of his mind. The President had 
been informed, and believed, that 
he had 400 massive bombers on 
15 -minute alert; Wiesner found 
that only 20 to 40 of the big bomb- 
ers could get off the ground in 
any hour. 

'T was shocked,” he recalls, 
'Ty how ill-informed the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Defense, 
even the Secretary of the Air 
Force were about our country.” 
Even more was he shocked by 
looking, for the first time as a su- 
preme policy -adviser, at the outer 
fringe of the terror he had helped 
create. America was certainly able 
to destroy all Russia; but if the 
Russians were capable of even 
50% of the American effort (which 
they were), they could so punish 
America as to end its civilization. 
At the most optimistic estimate, 
30 million Americans would die 
in the counterstroke, 150 million 
in the most pessimistic estimate 
— and those who survived would 


Him talk anout ttie need tor arms 
control. ^Tf we have a war,” said 
the President, ^There won’t be 
enough bulldozers to scrape the 
bodies off the streets. But I can’t 
get them to understand it. They 
won’t help me. I need help.” 

There was very little help that 
Wiesner could give Eisenhower 
beyond his electronic compe- 
tence and advice. But ’^already 
the original Harvard-M.I.T. de- 
fense study group had acquired a 
throbbing vitality of its own {see 
PART I). By 1960, they were 
wired into Kennedy’s campaign, 
and Wiesner’s passion for peace 
could be voiced in the Democrat- 
ic platform of 1960 as a promise 
to set up an arms control agency. 
By 1961, as chief scientific ad- 
viser to Kennedy, Wiesner, no 
longer a consultant, could impose 
such an agency on the old bu- 
reaucracies, and negotiate, then 
push through the test ban treaty 
he had long dreamed of. 

If one is to try to trace, how- 
ever, through both the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations, the 
uncertain line along which the 
scholars brought to a close the 


parade tUrougli their dreams cos- 
tumed as truth and promising 
abundance. 

In the generation since Roose- 
velt, they had devised elegant 
new tools of statistical measure- 
ment," precise i'gauges of national 
produce and income, survey tech- 
niques for probing consumer lin- 
pulse and demand. They had 
tamed and made useful the 
high theories of John Maynard 
Keynes. They were compulsively 
eager to test such theories on the 
American economy and thus, 
when John F. Kennedy gave them 
their chance, the door was open 
to that spectacular quantum 
jump of activity which intro- 
duced the new Era of Abundance. 

All three original members of 
the Kennedy Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the high com- 
mand of the New Frontier’s ad- 
veuture in economics, were chil- 
dren of the Depression, moved by 
compassion — Walter Heller of 
the University of Minnesota, 
James Tobin of Yale, Kermit 
Gordon of Williams. All three 


to serve ideas rather than ideas 
serve politics. When, in January 
1961, President-elect Kennedy 
telephoned Tobin at Yale from 
Palni Beach to invite him to be a 
member of his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Tobin demurred. 
'T’m an ivory-tower economist, ” 
be said. To which, according to 
Tobin’s recollection, the Presi- 
dent-elect replied, ^'That’s fine. 
That’s the best kind. I’m going 
to be an ivory-tower President.” 
To which Tobin, in turn, replied, 
"ThaPk fine — that’s the best 
kind, too,” and accepted. 

The ideas these Kennedy econ- 
omists fed into the bloodstream 
of government were to change all 
the perspectives of American 
business activity. Lifting the gross 
national product by 50%, in the 
longest continuing boom in our 
history, these ideas were to gorge 
the American system with an 
abundance it has not yet learned 
how to absorb. This triumph was 
to lead to what one of their num- 
ber calls 'The intellectual im- 
perialism of the economists” — a 
desire on the part of many scliol- 
ars to apply the aggregate tech- 
niques and arithmetical methods 
of the economists to the entire 
range of national problems. And 
it also has led to the belief, on 
the part of too many of them, 
that figures and statistics can il- 
luminate the wordless aspirations 
and perplexities of American life. 
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